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- "5 SHAD YH W y ; 46 Bi: 
D VrOwung ‘Up’ p in RO e Selene Tl 
cea submissiveness ‘and geod nature that ; 
; This ts the fifth F 15 excerpts from n. former “hid the deep despair inside the hearts i 
“President Johusoi’s book, “The Vantage of millions of black Americaus. : 
Point,” an account of his presidency, to be _. So there was nothing T could say to ' 
published shortly. a a Gene. is problem was also mine: as a , 
2 chika ‘Texan, a Southerner, and an American. ; 
PLE SYRUGGLE VOR JUSTICE” ~ All these attitudes began to change : 
When 1 was in the Senate, we had an extra car in the mid-1950s and early 1960s, : 

each con- 


= 


~ to take back to Texas at the close of 
gressicnal. ses ssion, Usually my Negro emplayecs— 
Zephyr V Wright, our cook; Helen Williams, our 
maid; and Helen’s husband, Gene-—drove the car 
‘4o the Ranch for us. -At that time, nearly twenty 
‘years ago, it was an ordeal to get an automobile 
grom Washington .to ‘Texas—-three full days of: 
hard driving. 

On one of those ‘Lips J asked Gene if he 
fake nyy beagle dog with them in the car. 
think they would mind. Little ] Beagle was 
ly, centle Gog. 

Bul Gene hesitated. aerator, 

take Beagle?” 
: “aayeul, YT “explained, “there's: NO, other way ta eet 
‘him to Texas. Ie shouldi’t give, you any trowhle, 


Gene “You know Beagle loves you.” 

But Gene still hesitated. T didn't undeistand, J 
looked directly at hirn, “Tel) me Ww hat’ s the yaat- 
fer, Why dor’l you want to take Peasie? . What: 
arent you telling me?” ; 

Gene began slowly. Tere is S the gist of what he 
had to say SW ell, Senator, it’s tough enough to 
got ail the way from Ww ashington to Texas. We 
drive for hous and howrs. We get hengry. But 
‘Ahere’s no place on the road we can stop and £0 
‘jn and eat, We drive some more. It gets pretty 
hot. We want to washup, But the only bathroom 
we’ ce allowed in is usually miles olf the main 
highway. We keep going 7til night comes--~til we 
get so tired we can ‘t stay awake any more. We're. 
ready to pull in. Put jt takes us another hour or 
- $0 to find a place to sleep, You see, 


would 
T didn’t 
a friend- 


do we have to 


saylag is: tivat a. colored man’s s got enough trouble the House anc 
eee time T simply. did not believe that the 


elie across. ‘the Sauth on Hote 
without having a dog along.” : 

‘Of course, I knew that such diserinti-' 
‘nation existed throughout. the South 
We all Enew it. But somehow: we had 
deluded ourselves into believing that | 
the black people around us were happy’ 
nee satisfied; into thinking that the ; 

bad and ugly things were going on! 
‘somewhere else, happening to onIr 
people. . 
. There were no “da vkies” or lace 
tions in the arid hill country where I 
grew up. I never sat on my parents’ or 

grandparents’ knees listening to nos- 

talgic tales of the antebellum South. In 

Stonewall and Johnson City J never’ 
was part of the Old Confederacy. But I 
was part of Texas. My roots were in its” 
soil. J felta special identification with 
its his story and-its people. And Vexas ig! 

‘a part of the South--in the sense that 

Texss shares a common heritage an 
outlook that differs fr APRFOVeS.| 


east or Middle West ov Far West. ° 


‘seamed designed 


NAY: a £3 
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That Southern heritage meant a 


Brea rt deal ‘to me. It gave me a feeling 


of belonglig aud a sense of continuity. 
But it also created-—sadly, but perhaps 
inevitably—-certain parochial feelings 
that flared up -Gefensively whenever 
Northerners deseribed the Sauth as “a 
blot on our national congelence” o r “a 
| Stain on our countvy’s democracy.” 
These were emotions I took with me 
to the Congress when IJ voted, against 


what P’m'six elvil rights bills that came up on 


Senate floor, At that 
Jegislation, as written, was the right 
way to handle the problem. Much of it 
-more to humiliate 
the South than to help the black man. 
‘Beyond this, J did not think there 


was much I could do as a lone Con- 
gressman from Texas. I represented a 


conservative constituency. One heroic. 


stand and 1’d be back home, defeated, 
unable te do any, good for anyone, 
much less the blacks and the under- 
privilegéd. As a Represantalive and a 
Senator, before I became Majority 
Leader, 
isa plain and simple fact: 

» But what stands out the most when I 
think of those days is nat my Texas 
background or my Southern heritage 
‘pul the recognition that I was part of 
‘America growing up, This was an 
America that accepted distinctions be- 
tween blacks and whites as part and 
parcel of life, wheather those distine- 
ligns were the clear-cut, blatant ones 
of the South or the moive subtie, invidi- 
ous ones practiced in the North. This 
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‘responsibilities, as well as 


Aty literally 


Tor 


T did not have the power. aay, 


‘about hin. 


With the Democratic victory in the ty 
1954 congressional election, I was pro- : 


“-moted frora Minority leader to Major- 


ity Leader of the Senate. My national 
my ability 
to get things done, increased. I was 
aware of the need for cheese inside 
myself, 

But nothing mal kes aA man come to. c 
grips more directly with his conscience : 
than the Presidency, Sitting in- that : 
chai’ involves making decisions that 
draw out a man's fundamental comrit- 
ments. The burden of-his responsibil- 
opens up -his soul. No 
longex can he accept matters as given; 
no longer ean he write off hopes and 
needs as impossible. Sant 

In that house of decision, the White 
Mousse, a man beeomes his commilt- 
rents. He understands who he really 
is, He learns what he genuinely wants 
to be. 

So it was for me. W hen T sat in thes 
Oval Office after President Kennedy 
dicd and reflected on civil rights, there 
was no question in my mind as to what 
I would do. J knew that, Ys President 


‘and as a man, I would use every ounce 
of strength I possessed to gain justice 
the black American. My strength es 
‘as President was the tenuous—-I had 
no strong mandate from the people; 1 
had not been elected to that office. But 
I recognized that the moral force of 
the Presidency is often stvonger than ° 
the political forec. I knew that a Pr csi- 
dent can appeal to the best in our pew . 
ple or the worst; he can call for’ action 
or live with inaction, . 

mven the strongest supporters of 
President Kennedy’ s civil rights bill in 
4963 expected parts of it to be w atered | 
down in order to avert a Senate fili- 
buster. 

One man held. éhe key to shining’ 
cloture: the Minority Leader of the, 
Senate, Everet( Dirksen. : 

Dirksen could play politics as well as 
any man, But J knew something else - 
When the nation's interest 
was at stake, he could climb the 
heights and take the long view without 
regard to party. I based a great deal of 
my strategy on this understanding of 
Dirksen’s deep-rooted patriotism, 

A President cannot ask the Congress 
to take avisk he will not take himsclf, 
He must be the combat general in the 
front lines, constantly exposing his 
flanks. I tried to. be that combat. gen-_ 
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